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mothers' pension laws was originally 
left to the initiative of local officials 
have frequently found it desirable to 
amend laws so as to make appropria- 
tions mandatory instead of permissive, 
and to supply some form of assistance 
or supervisory authority by the state, 
in order to carry out the intent of the 
laws. 

The question of effective administra- 
tion of mothers' pensions has been well 
summarized in the Standards agreed 
upon by the Conference on Child 
Welfare held under the auspices of the 
Federal Children's Bureau in 1919 : 



The policy of assistance to mothers who 
are competent to care for their own chil- 
dren is now well established. It is generally 
recognized that the amount provided 
should be sufficient to enable the mother to 
maintain her children suitably in her own 
home, without resorting to such outside 
employment as will necessitate leaving her 
children without proper care and over- 
sight; but in many states the allowances 
are still entirely inadequate to secure this 
result under present living costs. The 
amount required can be determined only 
by careful and competent case study, which 
must be renewed from time to time to 
meet changing conditions. 



Foster Home Standards for Socially Handicapped 

Children 

By Mary S. Doran 

Of the Children's Bureau of Philadelphia 



ONE of the most potent factors in 
creating foster home standards 
is a belief that the socially handi- 
capped child should be given every 
chance to realize his fullest develop- 
ment; that his needs are fundamen- 
tally no different from those of other 
children and should be honestly met. 
Such a belief, the sort that translates 
itself into action, should permeate the 
whole staff of a children's organization 
and, particularly, the board of direc- 
tors, for their position gives them the 
final say in determining policies. 
Board members, who in accepting their 
positions have voluntarily assumed the 
responsibility of intelligent parent- 
hood, must uphold their children's 
rights in the midst of communities 
that so readily forget the defenseless- 
ness of childhood and value dollars and 
cents far above human life. Theirs is 
the privilege of bringing to the com- 
munity an appreciation of the real 
value of a child's life and helping that 



community to transmute more and 
more of its gold into possibilities for 
the development of its childhood, that 
these children, so badly handicapped 
through loss of home and the fostering 
care of parents, may have the oppor- 
tunity to grow into self-respecting 
members of society. 

Responsibility of Boards of 
Directors 

Modern psychology teaches that 
what we do is, after all, what we really 
believe. A few years ago a certain 
children's organization published in its 
annual report the statement that its 
equipment had become such that all of 
the children in its care were "now" 
receiving "personal consideration" and 
being fitted into carefully selected 
homes; but it neglected to state in this 
connection that its board of directors 
was requiring the visitors to care for 
from 130 to 160 children each. If by 
personal consideration they meant 
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knowing the personalities of 130 or 
more pre-adolescent boys and girls, the 
personnel of the different families in 
which these same children were placed 
and the history of the families out of 
which they came, all of which is essen- 
tial to individual treatment or "per- 
sonal consideration," they simply did 
not believe what they were saying. 
To ask one limited human being to 
know 130 or 160 children so com- 
pletely as to render individual treat- 
ment to each, is to play the prank of 
the mad Hatter in asking Alice to have 
some wine. "I don't see any," said 
Alice. "There isn't any," said the 
Hatter. 

No board with even a slight respon- 
sibility for its task could possibly tol- 
erate the huge degree of child labor to 
which these placed-out children are 
subjected, creating and underwriting 
in the minds of the community the 
thought that the dependent child 
should be grateful even for the chance 
to labor; nor would the physical and 
moral neglect of children after place- 
ment be so prevalent if the board of 
directors believed that these children 
had anything like the same claim to 
human treatment as their own boys 
and girls. 

A case in point is that of a farmer's 
wife who was asked by the directors of 
a small institution to take twenty-nine 
boys and girls of varying ages for the 
summer vacation. She requested that 
the directors provide an attendant 
who could be with the children during 
the day, as with her household tasks 
she could see little of them other than 
at meal times. Her request was re- 
fused. Because of the indifference of 
the directors she assumed a similar at- 
titude and considered it no concern of 
hers when the older boys and girls 
went into the woods each morning 
after breakfast, staying away until the 
noon hour and repeating the same pro- 



cedure in the afternoon. The board 
may have held the farmer's wife re- 
sponsible for supplying an attendant, 
but if so, did not see to it that she se- 
cured one. This happened as recently 
as the summer of 1920. 

Knowing the Child 

The board that establishes a policy 
of justice toward its children will see in 
each child a human individual to be 
treated as such and will provide con- 
ditions that will contribute to his best 
development. To consider the child in 
the light of a human individual one needs 
to know who and what he is and, in 
transferring him to a strange home, to 
see him first against the background of 
his own home and family surround- 
ings. One must have detailed infor- 
mation that will give a fine compre- 
hension of the stock from which he 
comes, the soil in which he has been 
growing, the kind of human plant into 
which he is developing and the rea- 
sons why he needs to be transplanted. 
All of this knowledge is positively es- 
sential before the one can attempt to 
arrange for the child's future. The 
diagnosis for treatment, as it were, 
must be made upon a generous body of 
facts covering the life of the child and 
his family. 

Knowing the Home 

The foster home plays an integral 
part in treatment and, as the urge to 
give individual treatment leads to the 
necessity of thoroughly knowing the 
child before any plan can be made, 
just so does it become essential to 
know many facts about a prospective 
foster home before one can wisely in- 
terpret the type of work for which it is 
best fitted or before any choice can be 
made for a special home for a special 
child. This choice should be made re- 
gardless of the class in society from 
which the home may come, for the 
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home must be considered only in the 
light of its fitness for the task. With 
the enlightened organization, the day is 
past when any child is placed in the 
foster family solely as a therapeutic 
agent. 

An organization, by virtue of thor- 
oughly knowing each child before 
placement, creates its own demand for 
thoroughly investigated homes. It 
can use no others. Out of its desire for 
justice it just naturally cannot make a 
practice of placing its children in par- 
tially investigated homes to complete 
the investigation through the child's 
experience with the family. Could any 
better method be devised for atrophy- 
ing those qualities in a child, which 
should later blossom into self-respect- 
ing citizenship, than to pass him from 
one poorly investigated home to an- 
other, transferring him because after 
each placement something undesirable 
was learned about the family — some- 
thing undesirable that should and 
could have been learned before any 
child ever stepped across its threshold? 
To let him experience an ugly temper 
that relieves itself at the expense of 
the child, a mean disposition that be- 
grudges the child a real place in the 
family life, tolerating him merely for 
the work he could do, under-nourish- 
ment or a bad moral background? Yet, 
over and over again, the crust of an in- 
vestigation is merely broken through 
just wide enough to shove in a child 
and he, in reality, becomes the investi- 
gating agent. The heavy toll which 
the delinquent group claims from the 
ranks of dependent children com- 
pelled to lead this "tramp life" is 
nothing short of appalling. 

Real and Complete Evidence 
Needed 

In seeking to establish the correct 
evaluation of a prospective foster 
home one cannot, out of justice to 



someone else's child, rely solely upon 
his own estimate of the family, their 
home life, or their place in the com- 
munity. However good his judgment 
may be in the interpretation of people 
and situations, a few hours contact 
with one or two members of the 
family can hardly reveal enough of 
the truth to enable him to feel sure that 
the family as a whole is worth-while 
material. He must seek the judgment 
of those who have known the family at 
close range over a longer period and 
out of their experience gain additional 
facts upon which to base the final 
judgment. 

It is the person who has wintered 
and summered the family, and only he, 
who can give real evidence as to their 
moral fibre, or thoroughly comprehend 
the relations existing in the home be- 
tween man and wife, the degree of re- 
sponsibility each is showing toward the 
home and children, and what would 
seem to be the purpose underlying their 
desire to take another child into their 
midst. Have they a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of a child's needs and, if 
there are other adults in the family, 
what is likely to be their attitude? It 
is quite possible for someone not hold- 
ing any place in the making of family 
decisions to create an atmosphere that 
reacts most unfavorably upon the 
child's happiness. Then there are the 
health conditions of the family and 
the question of their disposition and 
temperament. Are they temperamen- 
tally fitted for the care of children; what 
has been the care and training of their 
own or any children for whom they 
have been responsible; what is their 
native intelligence, the grade of house- 
keeping that holds throughout the 
year, their financial condition, the 
way in which they spend their leisure 
time, their interests and standing in 
the community? 

One needs to be shod with the desire 
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for something more than half truths 
and loose statements in the gathering of 
these facts, for invariably the person 
giving the information gives in propor- 
tion to the importance of the request 
as it exists in his own mind. One must 
often throw upon the mental screen of 
such a person a new conception of child- 
care before the facts wished for are 
forthcoming. Occasionally one may 
secure a full quota of evidence from 
one reference, but rarely does he find 
the person whose experience with the 
whole family has been so varied and 
whose judgment is so unbiased and 
discriminating that additional testi- 
mony is not needed; for, after all, 
the real value of testimony lies in 
having enough of it and it is the 
facts contributed by a group of per- 
sons that help weave the whole — facts 
that are weighed in the light of the 
personality, standards and judgment of 
each reference as well as his experience 
with the family. 

Kind of References Required 

Much depends upon having a group 
of well-chosen references, people who 
know the family from a variety of an- 
gles. It is desirable that all should not 
belong to the same social circle as the 
family. It is greatly to the advantage 
of the investigation when the names of 
references can be secured through a 
personal interview with the prospective 
foster mother, for much can be done to 
guide her in the making of a wise selec- 
tion. The personal interview also 
gives opportunity to secure suggestions 
of possible sources of information un- 
consciously given. To depend upon an 
answered question form, no matter how 
elaborate, for the names of references 
leaves one quite at the mercy of the 
choice of the person who sends them. 
Under these circumstances the best he 
can do is so to shape the question form 
as to convey the idea of the type of 



references desired, and include such 
questions as ask for former addresses 
and church membership. Former ad- 
dresses, if of any duration, and partic- 
ularly if outside of a city section, are 
invariably fruitful sources of informa- 
tion and through them, where the fam- 
ily have not transferred their church 
membership, one can get back to an- 
other local group. If in this way one 
good reference can be located, he in 
turn will invariably suggest some 
other reliable person if so requested. 
To be obliged to interview most 
of the reference's by letter is another 
handicap, especially if the names of 
references have been secured through 
answered question forms and one 
knows little of what they represent. 
All sense of personal equation is lost. 
Make the letters as explicit as one may, 
he has no chance to get back of a 
spirit of indifference or misconception 
of the work and present his case. If, 
for instance, the majority of children 
throughout a section have been placed 
with little or no knowledge as to their 
physical condition, children with vene- 
real diseases going into homes where 
there are other children, no doctor is 
likely to take seriously a written re- 
quest for knowledge about health con- 
ditions in a prospective foster family. 
One must build up a large body of ref- 
erences throughout the territory used 
for placing — reliable people who can 
be interested and trained into an ap- 
preciation of what is needed in the way 
of information and who will, in response 
to letters of inquiry, secure the neces- 
sary facts from some authentic source 
if they themselves do not know the 
situation. 

The Visit to the Foster Home 

The other essential portion of an in- 
vestigation is the visit to the foster 
family. This should be made, when- 
ever possible, after the references have 
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been interviewed, for the visitor 
should be free to give the family 
the mental assurance that they are ac- 
ceptable if he is to produce an atmos- 
phere congenial to the revealing of per- 
sonal history. To be obliged to make' 
the first contact with a family through a 
visit to their home restricts one greatly 
in the possibilities of touching these 
finer chords. The fact that he does not 
know what the family represents is 
prohibitive of that relaxed mental state 
that makes for confidence. In asking 
for references the family knows that it 
is yet to be tested and, although the 
most friendly feeling may prevail, 
there is bound to be a subconscious 
tension, for it is hardly fair to give the 
family an assurance of receiving chil- 
dren until more is known concerning 
them. 

Where it is possible to have the first 
interview in the office, at which time 
the names of references are obtained or 
the application wholly eliminated, the 
way is left open for paying the home 
visits to only promising material and 
the visit thus freed for the closer con- 
tacts. One wants to know how life has 
affected the family and how they have 
taken it if he is really to know what 
they have to give to a child. One 
wants to know something of the en- 
vironment in which the husband and 
wife, themselves, grew up: their tradi- 
tions, their training, education and 
ambitions; the establishment of the 
new home; the training of their chil- 
dren; the man's share in the home life; 
their interests in other people's boys 
and girls; their contacts in the com- 
munity; the breadth of their experi- 
ence and how it has made for character 
and personality. To one who desires 
to sense the capacity of a home for 
shaping the life of a foster child this 
opportunity to gauge something of per- 
sonal experiences will not seem like 
trespassing on family intimacies, for it 



is never an end in itself. It is, to be 
sure, dealing in personalities and per- 
sonal values but is strangely imper- 
sonal. 

The home visit plays a vital part in 
interpreting the type of work the fam- 
ily is best fitted to do. A thoroughly 
good woman with an exaggerated idea 
of the divine right of parents may be 
just the person to bring certain chil- 
dren into line, but never the child who 
lacks confidence in his own ability. 
She may have done an excellent piece 
of work with her own boys and girls 
but one can hardly expect the majority 
of references to sense the situation from 
just the slant that one expects of a 
placing specialist. It is from the van- 
tage ground of his specialized experi- 
ence that he interprets and values fos- 
ter home material, its possibilities and 
impossibilities, on the basis of facts 
gleaned from a number of sources. 

There is something about the free- 
dom of placing the child in an entirely 
new environment, with the opportu- 
nity to select new home material free 
from the flaws existent in the child's 
own home, that makes one somehow 
unconsciously search for the perfect 
home. One never quite relinquishes 
the search, always hoping at the next 
turn to find the home of his heart's de- 
sire, selecting, however, in the mean- 
time from the imperfect human mate- 
rial that makes up the average imper- 
fect community, homes that under the 
right touch, in spite of their imperfec- 
tions, do marvelous work. 

The majority of homes, even the 
best, have their liabilities as well as 
their assets, and in the selective proc- 
ess one must see to it that the liabili- 
ties do not fall too low, for there are 
certain fundamentals essential to each 
and every home accepted, without 
which it would be unwise to consider it 
for the task. Foster parents must be 
people who have personal character to 
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a greater or less degree; people who 
have a spiritual unity in their lives, 
who are facing life squarely and be- 
lieve in their fellow men; people with 
good, native intelligence; people whose 
love has a touch of the universal and 
who can take to their hearts children 
who are in no way related to them. 
Their financial situation must be so 
that the home is not dependent upon 
the children's board or labor for main- 
tenance. It is quite impossible to 
build up a family budget out of the 
board paid for children, as the rates go, 
and have anything left for the children. 
There should be good health condi- 
tions and a good environment — but 
character, as a rule, will satisfactorily 
shape the immediate environment. 

Special Qualifications in Homes 

The special qualifications needed in 
a home vary according to the type of 
work undertaken and according to 
whether the child is to remain for a 
shorter or longer period. The baby 
placed for adoption must have in his 
new home such qualities as can meet 
his needs when he reaches adolescence; 
whereas the baby placed for tempo- 
rary care during the first year and a 
half of his life, may prosper quite 
beautifully with a woman of colorless 
personality or one lacking in force. 
The big, outstanding assets of the 
baby home are a passion for cleanliness 
and routine and an instinctive appre- 
ciation of the need of adjusting life to 
the baby; also a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion with the nurse and the doctor di- 
recting the child. When the mother of 
the baby is not married and visits the 
baby in the home, the foster mother 
must be one who will not unwisely 
guide the mother, for she will fre- 
quently turn to the foster mother for 
advice. 

In the home for the little "run- 
abouts," children from two to six years 



of age, the essentials one wishes to see 
are a respect for the child's individu- 
ality and skill in training the child 
through ways of expression rather than 
repression. One wants a close, warm 
sympathy, an understanding of the 
need of routine as it relates to the 
child's physical needs and an apprecia- 
tion of the wisdom of a simple, varied 
diet, a single bed in a room separate 
from his foster parents and plenty of 
out-of-door space for play. 

The outstanding qualities in the 
home for the pre-adolescent and ado- 
lescent child are a sympathetic under- 
standing that will lead him into some 
knowledge of self and his relation to 
the world of people about him, an 
ability to help in the readjustment of 
the child's life, when former environ- 
ment has been against him — in short, 
. the spirit which a good foster mother 
unconsciously expressed when she 
wrote to her boy's visitor: "Rejoice 
with me; Jack and I pulled down the 
last stone in the wall between us in our 
Sunday night talk and I now feel sure 
of the love and confidence of my boy. 
There are years of work in the garden- 
ing line — pulling up weeds and plant- 
ing flowers — but I have accomplished 
the thing that is the foundation in a 
case like Jack's. Hetalks to me now and 
I have read a lot between the lines and 
that helps me in handling him. I find 
my bed-time talks are wonderful helps." 
One needs sanity on the question of 
sex, a resourcefulness in developing in- 
terests and in establishing good neigh- 
borhood and community contacts, a 
wise balance between work and play. 
Such qualities are essential, whether 
board is paid for the child or whether 
by service in the home he earns the 
privilege of attending school, or gives 
all of his time in return for wages. It 
is not a question of economic status, 
but of the best development of the 
adolescent child. 
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A doctor's wife, with three small 
children of her own, considered taking 
into her family a girl of sixteen to assist 
in the home with the opportunity of 
attending school. The girl had lived 
for several years in an institution, but 
upon reaching her sixteenth birthday 
was expected to earn her own way. 
She was a good worker, but subject to 
periods of rather deep depression. In 
the doctor's family no separate room 
was to be provided for her. She was 
to use a room occupied by the family 
during the day, and no recreation, be- 
yond that of attending school and Sun- 
day school every other Sunday, was to 
be provided. This, the doctor's wife 
considered ample for any girl who was 
obliged to depend upon herself for sup- 
port; indeed, if further provision had 
to be made she did not wish to con- 
sider her. 

Efficient Supervision 

The foster family that is finally ac- 
cepted for service is precious material 
and, that it may become proficient in 
the work, should be shown every con- 
sideration by the organization direct- 
ing the task, for working with someone 
else's child is far different from work- 
ing with one's own. The difference 
in family background, inheritance, 
health, which often affects behavior, 
and early training throws the whole 
situation into a different setting. As 
one foster mother expressed it: "With 
our children it was a growth of years 
from their tiny babyhood. We never 
lied to them about anything and they 
just naturally didn't lie. There was so 
much in their training that we just did 
without reasoning it out and, begin- 
ning at the very beginning, there was 



nothing to uproot. Thee sees, there 
was no problem about our children. 
By the time they were big enough to 
be fairly naughty they had learned not 
to be." 

From the difference in setting there 
are bound to be storm and stress pe- 
riods that call for the judgment of a 
person skilled in the art of adjusting 
human difficulties, who through the 
knowledge of many families and many 
children and, particularly, of the foster 
family and child in question, can sense 
the cause and release the tension . This 
he may accomplish through re-inter- 
preting the child and his people to the 
foster family, rekindling their sympathy 
and realization that reeducation cannot 
come by leaps and bounds, or re-inter- 
preting the family and the new life to 
the child or the child's relatives. This 
art of supervision calls for the expres- 
sion of an appreciative understanding 
of all that the foster family are endeav- 
oring to do and a contagious faith in 
their possibilities, which stimulates to 
further effort. Often the day is saved 
by the bit of humor, which does so much 
to illumine the situation for those who 
are living close to it, bringing to them 
new hope and courage. Effective super- 
vision means so knowing each foster 
family and child through keeping 
closely in touch with them that by 
timely, definite suggestion many a diffi- 
culty may be forestalled and the fam- 
ily helped into attaining a grade of 
work that, unaided, would be to them 
an impossibility. Supervision is the 
crowning factor in developing foster 
home standards, for it takes, as it were, 
raw home material and through its 
creative touch helps to shape the sea- 
soned product. 



